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the prejudices of grey-haired decrepitude.   But Pitt's oppo-
sition was not throughout mere deference to the obstinate
will of George and to the sectarian impulses of the BishopsT"""
He came to oppose reform deliberately, on the ground of a
political prudence, which made him regard Dissenters with
some suspicion, as bad subjects, and the relaxation of civil
control of opinion as dangerous to the stability of the state.
The difference between him and Fox, in this respect, was
that Fox believed with Locke that dissent was not in itself
a danger, but that dissent subjected to grievances and dis-
abilities might be a danger.    "It was not the diversity of
opinions, which cannot be avoided, but the refusal of tolera-
tion to those that are of different opinions which might have
been granted that has produced all the bustles and wars
that have been in the Christian world on account of religion."
Intolerance that was ashamed to display itself in all its
colours, and was dressed up in the trivial jealousies of sects,
or wore a disguise of civil discipline, was rather a dowdy and
unpretentious figure.    In Burke as in Rousseau there re-
appeared something of the splendour of the old persecutions ;
in his mouth intolerance spoke not in the fractious uaice of
sectarianism, nor in the  balanced  undertones "of political
caution, but with the very sorcery of a passionate humanity.
Burke would have punished error in the spirit St. Augustine
would have punished it, " Quid enim est pejor, mors animse
quam libertas erroris ? "    He would never consent to subject
one set of Christians to disabilities, just because another set
desired some advantages.    He would never allow Roman
Catholics to suffer because their doctrines were unpopular
and because most persons in England were Protestant,    He
would have chosen some other test than a sacrament to pro-
tect the Established Church.   Intolerance was far too majestic
a weapon to be wasted on the minor quarrels of Christianity.
Burke reserved it for the free-thinker, and in that combat he
used it without mercy.    Christianity, in all the range of its
accepted forms, was to him what Catholicism had been to
Innocent;  it was not a mere system of speculative truth,